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contribute the basic pentatonic pattern, the Colonial European influence is
expressed in the extension of .the scale and the addition of chord harmony,
and the Negroes add chromatic elaboration.

In meter and rhythm, the Indians adhere to short phrases, with long
pauses, and a monotonous drum beat for accompaniment. The Colonial
rhythms are prevalently Spanish, and are typified by the dual meter of
three-four and six-eight, resulting in characteristic cross-rhythms in the
middle of the measure. The Negro influence brings syncopation within
an almost unchanged two-four time. To summarize:

f Aboriginal pentatonic melody ......... Indian

M e I o s       \ Extension to the seven-tone scale ....... Colonial European

[ Chromatic elaboration ............... Negro

f Aboriginal rhythmic monotony ......... Indian

Rhythm   \ Dual meter of 6/8 and 3/4 ........... Colonial European

[ Syncopated 2/4 time ................ Negro

A  MAP  OF  SONGS  AND  DANCES

In the language of the Quechua Indians, the same word Taqui means
either dancing or singing. This duality of function is characteristic of all
Latin-American folk music. Any native dance is sung, and any air may
be danced. The names of identical song-dances, however, vary from region
to region. Thus, the Chilean national dance, the Zamacueca or Cuecay be-
came known in other South American countries as the Cueca Chilena>
or simply Chilena. During the war between Peru and Chile in 1879-
1883, the Peruvians changed the name Chilena to Mannera in order to
avoid mentioning the enemy country, and also to honor the Peruvian
Navy. The entire history of the Chilean Cueca is told in excellent detail
in Biografia de la Cueca by Pablo Garrido, published in Santiago in

The etymology of most Latin-American dance names is not easy to
trace. The Argentine dance, El Triunjo, is said to have originated after
the repulse of the British invasion in Rio de la Plata, early in the nine-
teenth century, but this derivation is not corroborated by historic evi-
dence. The temptation to invent plausible etymologies leads to such
absurd theories as, for instance, the proposed derivation of the Peruvian
Yaravi from the muezzin's invocation Ya Rabi> heard in Moorish mosques.
The ascertainable truth is that when the Conquistadores heard a slow and